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DECORATIVE NOTES. 



a treasure and a family heirloom. In the East the household is 
honored that possesses well-wrought bed or divan covers. 



Lille lace equals in antiquity the lace of the Netherlands, 
of which country Lille, as Valenciennes, was anciently a part. 
The special excellence of the Lille lace is its single ground, the 
finest, lightest and most transparent 
known. Instead of the sides of the meshes 
being pleated, either partly, as in Brussels, 
or wholly as in Valenciennes, four of the 
sides are formed by twisting two threads 
around each other and the remaining 
sides by the simple crossing of the threads 
over each other. A thick thread marks 
the pattern. The edges of the old Lille 
are generally straight. The black was 
much worn for mantels, but is no longer 
made, and but little is produced of the 
white. The lace of Arras resembles Lille 
in work mau ship. 



A novelty in the way of hanging draperies over win- 
dows is a swinging rod like a crane, from which the drapery is 



A beautiful lamp shade which looks 
like a great deep hued aster is composed 
entirely of finely pressed frills of thin 
gauze in purple and crimson in alternate 
rows from the edge to the top. The light 
which this odd rich shade gives is warm 
and passionate in its deep color. This is 
in marked contrast to a shade made of 
pure white tulle, which is used on a lamp 
having a tinted china vase. By the way, 
any ordinary lamp may be set into a deep 
china vase, the top of the lamp being 
covered by the deep shade. The light 
which comes through lavender or violet 
shades is very becoming to most com- 
plexions; it imparts a rosy and delicate 
effect to the skin and softens and beautifies 
everything. 



This is the age of utility, and in no 
instance is American ingenuity better illus 
trated than in the many uses to which 
paper is being converted. An American 
woman has conceived the idea of weaving 
crepe paper, thus making it very strong 
and durable and perfectly adapted to the 
uses to which silk is commonly put. The 
paper is both braided and woven, and the 
styles of the different weaves is in itself 
a study, and the name applied to this 
manufacture is u tresse work." An open 
work, which is very handsome, is produced 
by weaving brass rings into the meshes. 
Large, round fluffy pillows, fire screens, 
table mats, bureau scarfs, lambrequins and 
all kinds of fancy articles are made, with 
the charming effect of India silk, at a 
much less expense. 



If a good piece of embroidery is to be 
executed, it is always economy to buy the 
best materials ; no material is too good for 
a foundation for exquisite and artistic 
needlework. It does not pay to buy a 
material that is just a little off color or 
poor in quality, because it is cheaper. 
Embroidery that is to last should be a 
work of love, with no skimping in material, 
time or workmanship. Why should not 
our gentlewomen make for their households 
something nobler and less perishable than 
carving cloths and doilies for plates and 
"individual butters?" The curtain, the 
bedspread, the screen or wall hanging, that 
has been artistically designed and then 

patiently embroidered, not at a railroad rate in a few days, but 
faithfully wrought out in months or years of real work, becomes 
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suspended. They swing back and forth and are fastened at 
one end only. 
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